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For “The Friend.” 
GEOLOGY. 


NO. I. 


Geology is the science which investigates 
the structure of the earth, and the changes 
that have taken place in its condition. The 
sciences of zoology and botany, and that of 
mineralogy, which examines the characters 
of simple minerals, are auxiliary to it, and 
some knowledge of them is essential to its 
successful study. 

The surface of the globe is generally com- 
posed of loose, friable earth, mixed with 
pebbles and stones of various sizes, from that 
of a grain of sand to that of large blocks or 
masses of rock. In many places rocks pro- 
ject above the surface of the earth, and 
wherever we dig, we at length reach them in 
a solid continuous bed. If we examine this 
loose mixture of earth and stones, we shall 
find that the latter generally resemble the 
neighbouring rocks from which they have 
evidently been broken off. ‘The earthy por- 
tion of the soil is of the same character, 
though more finely triturated, and sometimes 
altered by the chemical action of the atmo- 
sphere and water. Hence we conclude that 
the superficial covering of the earth is only 
the disintegrated portions of that rocky stra- 
tum which forms the crust of the globe. 

The elementary substances which compose 
these rocks, are the earths silica, alumina, 
lime, and magnesia; the metals iron and 
manganese ; the alkalies potassa and soda, 
and the inflammables carbon and sulphur. 
The first five compose nineteen twentieths of 
the known solid matter of the globe. The other 
earths and metals occur chiefly in veins, and 
cannot be regarded as essential parts of the 
rocky structure. Silica exists nearly pure 
in large masses, forming flint, quartz rock, 
and rock crystal. Common sand is also nearly 
pure silica. Silica is also found either in the 
state of solution, or of minute division in the 
waters of the springs. More than one half 
the crust of the globe is composed of silica, 
pure or combined. 

Pure alumina is one of the rarest substances 
in the mineral kingdom, though clay, consist- 


ing chiefly of this earth, is one of the most 
common. When alumina exists in a rock in 
the proportion of thirty per cent., it gives it 
many of its peculiar characters, and such 
rocks are called argillaceous. They gene- 
rally contain iron, which has a great affinity | 
for this earth. 

Lime combined with carbonic acid is the 
basis of the calcareous rocks, limestone, mar- 
ble, and chalk. 

Iron is the next most abundant material in 
the rocky structure. Its presence increases 
the weight and darkens the colour of the 
rocks which contain it. 

Magnesia seldom exists pure. It generally 
communicates a soapy feel, a striated texture, 
and a greenish colour to the rocks which con- | 
tain it. 

Potassa and soda exist as component parts 
of many rocks. These alkalies and iron are 
the principal means of the decomposition of | 
the rocks into the composition of which they | 
enter. 

Carbon exists nearly pure in mineral coal, | 
and enters into the composition of limestone | 
rocks. 

Sulphur exists chiefly in combination with 
the metals and with oxygen. Of these ele- 
ments, simple or combined, are formed the 
various simple minerals of which rocks are | 
composed. 

The following are the principal external | 
characters by means of which minerals are 
distinguished from each other : 

Ist. Of Hardness. We speak of the hard- 
ness of minerals according to the substances 
which they scratch. We say that quartz | 
and all minerals which exceed it in hardness, 
do not yield to the knife; gypsum is said to 
yield to the nail; end substances which we 
cannot scratch with the nail, but which a) 
knife will scratch, are said to yield to the | 
knife. Common glass is sometimes used as 
a standard. 

2d. Of Transparency. A mineral is trans- 
parent when objects can be clearly seen 
through it; it is translucent, when they are 
very indistinctly or scarcely visible. When 
this is the case only at the edge, we say, it | 
is translucent at the edges. When this is 
not the case, the mineral is opaque. 

3d. Of Lustre. The metallic lustre is pecu- 
liar to metals. This is possessed in a greater 
or less degree by plumbago, and some metal- 
lic ores. The adamantine Justre belongs to 
the diamond. The pearly lustre is known 
by its close resemblance to that of mother of 
peari. 

The silky lustre is so called from its re- 
semblance to silk ; the vitreous lustre from its | 





resemblance to glass; the waxy lustre from 
its resemblance to wax; the resinous lustre | 


from its resemblance to the fractured surface 
of resins. In the absence of all lustre, a mine- 
ral is said to be dull. 

Minerals are flexible when they may be 
bent, and do not resume their former shape. 
Talc is flexible. Minerals are elastic when, 
after being bent, they return to their former 
position. Mica is elastic. 

The touch or feel of minerals is sometimes 
spoken of. Soap stone and talc are unctuous 
to the touch. Chalk is said to be meagre, 
being dry and somewhat harsh to the touch. 

Some minerals are known by their smell ; 
most minerals containing much alumina ex- 
hale a peculiar odour when breathed upon. 
Some minerals adhere strongly to the tongue, 
and may be thus distinguished. 

The streak of a mineral is the colour left 
upon paper by pressure; the colour of its 
powder is ascertained by cutting with the 
point of a knife, or by means of the hammer, 
and is often useful in distinguishing a mineral. 

Minerals vary in respect to fragility from 
being very brittle, as sulphur, to very tough, 
as horablende. When broken the fractured 
surface varies. It is conchoidal when it is 
concave on one surface and convex on the 
other, like a scallop shell; even when the 
surface is flat; uneven when it is very irre- 
gular; splintery, when the small and pointed 


| portions of the fractured surface adhere to 


the mass by their larger end. The weight 
of minerals is an important character, and is 
called their specific gravity, by which we 
mean, their weight as compared with that of 
water. The weight of water is called one,— 
and hence the weight of any mineral is to 
that of an equal bulk of water, as its specific 
gravity is to one. A cubic foot of water 
weighs 1000 ounces. Hence the specific 
gravity of a mineral, multiplied by 1000, will 
give the weight in ounces of a cubic foot of 
mineral. 

It is often important to ascertain the chemi- 
cal characters of minerals by means of acids, 
or the blow-pipe. The most convenient acid 
for the purpose, is the hydrochlorine. A 
small fragment of the mineral, or a portion 
reduced to powder, is placed in a watch glass, 
and covered with diluted acid. When any 
effervescence takes place, it is important to 
notice its degree and rapidity ; whether the 
solution is complete, or whether there is any 
residue. Sometimes the mineral is dissolved 
without effervescence, and sometimes there 
is no action whatever. 

The blow-pipe is an instrument indispens- 
able in the examination of minerals. It is 
difficult to use it with the mouth, because its 
usefulness depends on the power of producing 
a constant and uniform stream of air. This 
can only be obtained by long practice. The 







































































THE FRIEND. 








blow-pipe may be of glass or metal. ‘There! of slaveholding in the eyes of the most con- 
are two cones of flame produced by the pipe, | siderate portion of the community. It must 
the outer yellow, and the inner blue. The! have been perceived that a people who had 
heat of the blue flame is the greater, and it| adopted the motto, “ Resistance to tyrants is 
is most intense at its point. ‘The mineral | obedience to God,”* could not consistently 
submitted to the action of the blow-pipe| support or encourage the slavery of the south 
should not be larger than a grain of pepper ;|any more than that of the north. The people 
it is usually held in a small pair of forceps. | of the non-slaveholding states undoubtedly de- 
The appearances of minerals when acted up-| sired to retain the power of self-legislation, 
on by the blow-pipe are carefully to be no-| and we have no evidence of a wish to legis- 
ticed. Sometimes their colour is changed, | late for others. But it was certainly an ob- 
or entirely disappears. Sometimes they de-| ject of desire to be excused from giving 
crepitate—that is, small particles are driven| countenance to a system abhorrent to their 
off with a slight explosion; sometimes they | principles and profession. 

divide or exfoliate. Some harden and con-| The result of their deliberations was the 
tract their bulk; others effervesce, others rise | introduction of the following provision into the 
in little blisters and melt with intumescence. | constitution: ‘‘ No person held to service or 
Some minerals are merely softened by the| labour in one state under the laws thereof, 
heat; others are converted into a kind of| escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
porcelain; others into slag, which is a com- | of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
pact substance containing metallic matter ;| from such service or labour ; but shall be de- 
others into scoria, a light porous mass; others | livered up on claim of the party to whom such 
into enamel, an opaque glass; others into| service or labour is due.” From the — 
perfect glass. All these circumstances must| terms employed, this section may apply to 





| 
| 
| 
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the person to whom such labour or service may 
be due, is empowered to seize or arrest such 
fugitive from labour and take him or her be- 
fore — judge of the circuit or district courts 
of the United States, residing or being within 
the state, or before any magistrate of a coun- 
ty, city, or town corporate, wherein such 
seizure or arrest shall be made, and upon 
proof to the satisfaction of such judge or ma- 
gistrate, either by oral testimony, or affidavit 
taken before and certified by a magistrate 
of any such state or territory, that the per- 
son so seized or arrested doth under the laws 
of the state or territory from which he or she 
fled, owe service or labour to the person 
claiming him or her, it shall be the duty of 
such judge or magistrate, to give a certificate 
thereof to such claimant, his agent, or attor- 
ney, which shall be a sufficient warrant for 
removing the said fugitive to the state or 
territory from which he or she fled. 

This provision appears to give ample au- 
thority to the claimants of fugitive slaves to 
seize them wherever they can be found, with- 

















































be minutely noted. When an ore is to be 
examined the specimen may be placed on a 
piece of charcoal, by which means the metal 
may be reduced. Such are a few of the 
points to be ascertained by the blow-pipe. In 
skilful hands it is one of the most useful in- 
struments of analysis known. Gahn, a Swede, 
was able to detect by means of it the pre- 
sence of substances which had escaped the 
most careful analysis. Berzelius says he has 
often seen him extract with the blow-pipe dis- 
tinct particles of metallic copper from the 
ashes of a quarter of a sheet of burnt paper. 
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For “ The Friend.” 


Slaves Escaping into Pennsylvania from other 
States. 


When the constitution of the United States 
was formed by the conveution, care was taken 
to introduce such provisions as were supposed 
likely to prevent disputes and collisions be- 
tween the states. As several of the states 
had then enacted laws for the abolition of 
slavery within their limits, and the adjudica- | 
tions then recently made in Great Britain| 
had destroyed the power of masters to re- 
move their slaves out of the island, it must 
have appeared possible, if not even probable, 
thet the growing aversion to slavery in the 
middle and eastern states might, in a few 





white servants bound for a limited period,| out the intervention of the state authorities. 
but the principal design unquestionably was| But does this act authorize any and every 
to secure to slaveholders in one state, the| person who may choose to institute a claim, 


means of recovering their slaves who might 
escape into another. 

By this article of the constitution the states 
are prohibited from enacting any law to 
emancipate slaves escaping into them from 
any other state where they are legally held 
in slavery; but it is not apparent that they 
are required to make any legislative provision 
on the subject. They are to be given up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or 
labour is due. If congress had never passed 
any law on the subject, the state legislatures 
would have been free to provide in their own 
way for the fulfilment of the agreement im- 
plied by their adoption of the constitution. 
They might have decided in what manner, 
and by what officers, they should be given up 


to their claimants. But congress has enacted 


a law for the recovery of fugitive slaves, and, 
by attempting to confer jurisdiction on some 
of the officers of the state governments, has 
brought the constitutionality of its legislation 
into question. In the supreme court of the 
United States it is held that no part of the 
criminal jurisdiction of the United States can 
consistently with the constitution be delegated 
to the state tribunals. 





years, produce some legislative or judicial 
decision, securing to every person coming 
within their jurisdiction the enjoyment of free- 
dom. The declaration of rights introduced in- 
to the constitution of Massachusetts then re- 
cently formed, was totally irreconcileable with 
the maintenance of slavery. It was therefore 
natural for the people of the south, who wished 
to retain the possession of their slaves, to 


vol. v. p. 69,) and the opinion that congress 
cannot confer jurisdiction on any courts but 
such as exist under the constitution and laws 
of the United States, has been delivered from 
the’same tribunal. (Jbid. p. 27). If congress 
cannot confer jurisdiction on any courts but 
their own, the same principle appears appli- 
cable to the officers who hold their appoint- 
ments under the authority of individual states. 
By the law of congress it is ordained that 





fear that the authorities of the sister republics 
might raise insuperable difficulties to the re- 
covery of such as could by any means take 
shelter among them. This fear could hardly 
fail to be increased by the conviction that 
the discussions relative to human rights, 
which had preceded and accompanied the re- 
volutionary contest, had increased the odium 


when any person held to labour in any of the 


states or territories under the laws thereof! are established, is also secured. 


shall escape into any other state or territory, 





*I do not mean, by quoting this war cry of the 
revolution, to adopt it as my own. I am for exerting 


(Wheaton’s reports, | 


to seize, by force, and without a warrant, or 
civil officer, any coloured person whom he 
may meet, and drag him to any distance he 
may choose within the state in order to bring 
him before a judge’? The law gives the au- 
thority to seize a fugitive who has escaped 
into the state; and till a person is known to 
be fugitive he is not known to fall under the 
provisions of the law. In Pennsylvania the 
| coloured people generally are free, and all 
romns be considered free until the contrary is 
proved. I can see nothing in our connection 
with the other states, in the constitution, or 
| the law above recited, to expose our coloured 
| population to seizure, except such seizure as 
|may be directly authorized and executed by 
| some officers of competent jurisdiction. The 
peace and good order of society require that 
the seizure and arrest should be effected in a 
‘regular and legal manner; authorized by 
warrant, and executed by a proper officer. It 
has been generally so understood, and prac- 
\tised. Hence the execution of the law of 
congress requires and obtains the assistance 
of some of the state authorities. 

| In Pennsylvania provision has been made 
for the fulfilment of the implied engagement 
contained in the constitutional article above 
'referred to. The arrest is to be procured 
upon a warrant of a prescribed form, return- 
able to a judge. The conditions under which 
the warrant shall be issued are described. 
The claims of the owners of fugitives are ad- 
mitted on one hand, and the rights of our 
own coloured race are guarded on the other. 
Means are afforded to the claimants of such 
fugitives to establish their claims; and the 
authority to remove them, when the claims 
It is ques- 
tionable whether the law of congress pos- 
sesses the power of execution without the aid 
of concurrent legislation, but there is no doubt 
that Pennsylvania has provided for executing 








a moral and religious resistance to tyranny, not one of in good faith this part of her constitutional 


violence and blood. 


duty. I am not now enquiring whether this 
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—— 
concession to the slaveholding interest ought 
to have been made. No opinion is expressed 
or intended to be expressed on that subject. 
The concession was made and we are bound 
by it. But the constitution was a work of 
compromise, and therefore to be strictly con- 
strued. What is granted must be accorded, 
and what is not granted in terms, or by ne- 
cessary implication, is withheld. The actual 
fugitive slaves escaping into Pennsylvania 
must be given up. We cannot by any legis- 
lation make them free. But we are not bound 
to expose our free coloured people to illegal 
seizure, nor to the danger of being carried 
into slavery, under the character of fugitive 
slaves. Our fidelity to the Union has been 
sufficiently observed, but is the safety of the 
free coloured race properly secured? I am 
inclined to the opinion that it is not. “It is 
wisely ordered,” says Judge Blackstone,“ that 
the principles and axioms of law, which are 
general propositions, flowing from abstracted 
reason, and not accommodated to times or to 
men, should be deposited in the breast of the 


judges, to be applied to such facts as come | exposure of the coloured race to a servitude 


properly ascertained before them. For here 
partiality can have little scope, the law is 
well known, and is the same for all ranks 
and degrees; it follows as a regular conclu- 
sion from the premises of fact pre-established. 


But in settling and adjusting a question of|vania, which led the way in the march of 


fact, when intrusted to any single magistrate, 
partiality and injustice have an ample field to 
range in. Here therefore a competent num- 
ber of sensible and upright jurymen, chosen 
by tot from among those of the middle rank, 
will be found to be the best investigators of 
truth, and the surest guardians of public jus- 
tice.” ‘ Every new tribunal, erected for the 


states; he does not necessarily know what 
they are. The fact of the existence of laws 
sustaining the institution of slavery in the 
state from which the prisoner is said to have 
escaped; the fact of his having escaped into 
the state, and the fact of his being, previous 
to such escape, the slave of the claimant, are 
to be proved as facts, or the judge has no au- 
thority to grant a certificate for his removal. 
If these facts are proved, the judge is bound 
ex officio to grant the certificate. To erect | 
a tribunal for the decision of these facts, 
without the intervention of a jury, is to de- 
stroy, as far as the freedom of the coloured 
race is concerned, one of the most important 
safeguards of freedom. It is an exposure of| 
personal rights, which the people of this 
commonwealth would not bear, if it applied | 
to themselves. They would not submit to be 
confined to a few years in the penitentiary at 
the fiat of a judge under a charge which had 
not been established by the verdict of a jury. 
Upon what principle then can we justify the 


still more abhorrent, without submitting the 
facts of the case to a similar tribunal? The 
legislature of New Jersey has recently en- 
acted a law granting a trial by jury to pri- 
soners claimed as fugitive slaves. Pennsyl- 


philanthropy in relation to African slavery, 
might profit by the example. LWS. 


Selected for ‘* The Friend.” 


he is not the depositary of the laws of other | eth, in a manner, in your heart, by His fear, 


and love, and habitual religion towards Him. 
By this means, vou do, effectually, and in the 
best and readiest manner imaginable, redeem 
your time. This is the great art of Christian 
chemistry, whereby the whole course of this 
life becomes a service to Almighty God, an un- 
interrupted state of religion, the best, and no- 
blest, and most universal redemption of time.” 


Twentieth Annual Report of Friends’ Asylum 
for the Insane. Near Philadelphia. 


The managers of the Asylum, in pursuance 
of the direction of the contributors, exhibit 
the following account :— 

The number of patients under care at the 
last report, was forty-six, since that time 
fifty-seven have been received and forty-one 
discharged or died; of those who have been 
discharged twenty-six were restored, three 
much improved, and four without improve- 
ment; of those remaining in the house, ten 
are restored, five much improved, eleven im- 
proved, and thirty-six without any apparent 
change. The average number of patients 
during the year is 58,%,. 

The statement of the receipts and expendi- 
tures for the year ending third month Ist, 
shows that there remained in the hands of 
the treasurer, a balance due the contributors 
of $27 83, and $172 75, unappropriated of 
the income of the legacy of our friend Anna 
Guest, bequeathed towards paying the board 
of such patients at the Asylum, whose means 
are inadequate to their support ; and that the 
amount accruing from the board of patients, 





Extract from Judge Hale’s Treatise on the 
“* Redemption of Time.” 


“‘ Whatever you do, be very careful to re- 


&c. is $13,764 39, from contributions and 
donations, $700; the whole amount of ex- 
penditures for all purposes, including interest 


decision of facts, without the intervention of|tain in your heart a habit of religion, that} on the loan, is $13,276 89; of the debt due 


a jury (whether composed of justices of the 
peace, commissioners of the revenue, judges 
of the court of conscience, or any other stand- 
ing magistrates,) is a step towards establish- 
ing aristocracy, the most oppressive of abso- 
lute governments.” —Com. iii. ch. 23. 

If a man is charged with a crime, which, 
if proved, will subject him to a temporary 
loss of his freedom, the truth or falsehood of 
the charge is submitted to a jury. The 
judges are not permitted to decide whether 
the charge is sustained by the evidence ad- 
duced. ‘The judge is the depositary of the 
law, but the jury are the judges of the fact. 
However clearly the guilt of the prisoner 
may, in the opinion of the judge, be establish- 


thority to condemn him. 


may be always about you, and keep your 
heart, and your life, always as in his pre- 
sence, and tending towards Him. This will 
be continually with you, and put itself into 
acts, even although you are not in a solemn 
posture of religious worship, and will lend 
you multitudes of religious applications to 
Almighty God, upon all occasions and inter- 
ventions; which will not at all hinder in 
your secular occasions—but better and fur- 
ther you. It will make you faithful in your 
calling, even on account of an actual reflec- 


by the institution one thousand dollars has 
been paid. 
The produce of the farm is reported by the 
superintendent to be as follows, viz:— 
Thirty-six wagon loads of hay, twenty-nine 
bushels of wheat, one hundred and four bushels 
of oats, two hundred bushels of potatoes, one 
| hundred and seventy-nine bushels of corn, 
eighty bushels of turnips, ninety-five bushels 
of parsnips, thirty bushels of beets, and seven 
hogs, weighing 1158 lbs. 
| The great advance which had taken place 


tion of your mind, upon the presence and|in the price of the necessaries of life, with 
command of the God whom you both fear| the increase of other expenditures during the 


and love. 


It will make you thankful for all} past year, rendered it needful to make a pro- 


successes and supplies: temperate and sober,|portionate addition to that charged for the 
ed by the testimony, if the jury decide that) in all your natural actions; just and faithful, | board of patients, and when the various im- 
the fact is not proved the judge has no au-'in all your dealings: patient and contented, | provements which have recently been adopted, 


If instead of being! in all your disappointments and crosses; and|combined with the advantages of a retired 


charged with a crime he is charged with be-| actually consider and intend His honour in|and rural situation, all of which, so much 
ing unfortunate, if the consequence of convic-| all that you do; and it will give a tincture of tend to promote the comfort and restoration 
tion is not a temporary loss of freedom, but | devotion to all your secular employments, | of the patient, are taken into consideration, it 


slavery for life, the truth or falsehood of 
the charge is still a matter of fact. If 


the man is charged with owing service or 
labour to the claimant, or, in plain Eng- 
lish, if he is charged with being a slave who 
has escaped from another state, where he 
was legally held in that condition, into 
this, the enquiry arises in regard to a fact. 
The judge knows, or ought to know, the laws 
of his own state and those of the Union; but 





and turn these actions, which are materially 
civil and natural, into the very true nature of 
religion, and make your whole life an unin- 
terrupted life of religion end duty to God. 
For this habit of piety in your soul will not 
only not lie sleeping and inactive, but almost 
in every hour of the day will put forth exert- 
ings of itself, in short occasional prayers, 
thanksgivings, dependence, and resort, unto 
that God, who is always near you, and lodg- 


is believed the price charged is very mode- 
rate, and quite as low as that of any other 
similar institution. 
Experience, we believe, has proved that 
\the permission granted by the contributors to 
admit, as patients, persons who are neither 
members nor professors with Friends, has been 
productive of advantage ; the funds of the in- 
| stitution have beenimproved, and a more com- 
| plete classification of the patients effected. 
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In order to prevent the inconvenience that 
might arise from a crowded house, it has 
been concluded to limit the number of pa- 
tients, so as not to exceed thirty of each sex, 
unless in extraordinary cases. 

The practice of visiting and removing pa- 
tients from the Asylum on the first day of the 
week, having become increasingly burdensome, 
it is concluded that in future, such visits or 
removats cannot be permitted, unless under 
peculiar and urgent circumstances. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania, with a be- 
coming liberality, passed a law at its last ses- 
sion, exempting the land and buildings of the 




























who remained some time at the seat of go- 
vernment for that purpose. 

The Asylum continues under the care of 
our friends, John C. Redmond and wife, who, 
with the visiting and resident physicians, 
have performed the arduous duties imposed 
upon them, in a manner highly satisfactory to 
the managers ;—and we have reason to feel 
thankful to an all-merciful Providence for 
the success, which, under his blessing, has 
attended our efforts to restore to the use of 
their reason, the afflicted objects of our sym- 
pathies and care. 

Annual Report of the Physicians to the Asy- | 
lum, for 1837. 


Since the last annual report to the mana- 
gers, there have been fifty-seven patients ad- | 
mitted into the Asylum, which, added to) 
forty-six, the number in the house at that 
date, makes one hundred and three, who have | 
been under treatment during the past year. 

Although this is not quite equal to the 
number which participated in the benefits of 
the institution, during the preceding year, yet 
owing in part to the greater willingness of| 
the friends of those placed there, to allow 
them to remain until convalescence has been 
established ; but more especially to the chro- 
nic character of the disease in a large num- 
ber of those admitted; the average number 
of patients, for each month in the year, is 
fifty-eight -and seven-twelfths ; being seven 
above a similar average during 1836. 

There have been thirty-eight patients dis- 
charged; and three have died during the past 
year. 

As it is highly desirable that accurate de- 
tailed information relative to insanity, in this 
country, should be collected, in order that 
the great importance of a proper provision 
for the treatment of those afflicted with it, 
and the comparative certainty of cure under 
such treatment, may be brought with its de- 
served claims before the public, we have 
been induced to make out, in tabular form, 


























Asylum from taxation. This was mainly ef-| . 
fected by the exertions of one of the managers, | ° 
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The following classification accords with 


disturbance may spring from either a moral 
that heretofore adopted :— 


or physical source. t it arise, however, 
from which it may, the proximate cause pro- 
ducing the deranged manifestation of mind, is 
always located in the brain—and the disease 
should be viewed in the same light as any 
other malady to which the human system is 
obnoxious. This view of the subject, besides 
being in accordance with sound philosophy, 
and rendering the practical application of just 
principles of treatment comparatively certain, 
destroys the groundwork of that vulgar pre- 
judice, which, shrouding inganity in the mys- 
ticism of metaphysics, cuts off the hope of 
medical relief, and too often excludes the un- 
happy suflerer from that consideration and 
tenderness by which comfort is ensured, and 
commits him to the care of those, alike igno- 
rant of his disease, and uninterested in his 
welfare or recovery. 

Disease having once fixed itself in an organ 
of such complicated and delicate structure as 
the brain, it is of the utmost consequence the 
patient should be so situated, that, while he is 
undergoing judicious medical treatment, the 
objects which solicit his attention, and the 
moral circumstances which bear upon him, 






First Class.—Patients whose disease was 
under three months’ duration, and the first 
attack, 9. Restored, 7; just received, 1; 
died, 1. 

Second COlass.—Over three months and 


within twelve, 9. Restored, 5; much im- 
proved, 1; stationary, 2; just received, 1. 


Third Class.—More than one and within 
two years, 16. Restored, 5; much improved, 
4; improved, 4; stationary, 2; died, 1. 


Fourth Class.—More than two years stand- 
ing, 69. Restored, 19; much improved, 4 ; 
improved, 9; stationary,* 36; died, 1. 
RECAPITULATION. 
Patients in the Asylum, third month, 
meee Ss ate 
Received since, . es 
Discharged or died, . - . . . 41 
Remaining in the Asylum, third mo. 
Ist, 1837, 5 te 62—103 


Of the forty-one patients discharged there 
were, 


Restored, . . - - «© « « « 2 shall be calculated to divert his mind from 
Much improved, . . . . . + 8 that train of thought, which, if it has not 
Improved, . - - - + «+ «+ + 5 been the means of goading him to madness, 
Stationary,f - .- . . +». 4 is yet so productive of irritation and excite- 
Ss ee ee ne 3—41 


ment as to destroy the efficacy of the re- 
medial means employed, and almost preclude 


Of the sixty-two remaining in the house, 
of the sixty eT re hope of recovery. 


there are, 


es a re a. One of the most common attendants upon 
Much improved, . . . . . . 5 insanity is the suspension of affection for rela- 
leproved,.. » » - «+ « « Wl tives and friends, which is often succeeded 


by dislike and detestation, and those places 
which have been the scenes of former com- 
fort and enjoyment, by faise notions, and ha- 
rassing impressions, become associated in the 
mind with the causes of unhappiness and per- 
plexity. Hence home, and those who are 
watching over him with the tenderest solici- 
tude for his welfare, instead of contributing 
to the sufferer’s comfort, or promoting his re- 
covery, most frequently aggravate the vio- 
lence of his symptoms, and retard, if they do 
not repel, the approach of convalescence. 
This being the case, it is consonant alike 
with the dictates of disinterested affection 
and sound sense, that the patient should be 
immediately withdrawn from these sources 


36—62 


Notwithstanding the number of chronic 
cases which came under treatment, during 
this year, the proportion of cures made is 
greater than that of last year, which exceed- 
ed that of any former year. Three deaths 
have occurred, being not quite three per cent. 
The health of the patients, with the excep- 
tion of that affection of the brain which in- 
terrupts the right use of reason, is generally 
good, and every opportunity is embraced to 
furnish them with the means of employment 
and amusement. 

We trust that we shall not be considered 
as stepping out of our proper sphere, if upon 


the present occasion we venture briefly to/of injury, and ag before remarked, be placed 
give our opinion relative to the advantages | where both medical and moral means can be 
attending upon the treatment of insanity, in| brought to combat with his disease; and 
well conducted asylums. The subject is one | hence one of the great advantages of properly 
which, at the present period, 1S receiving conducted asylums. Unhappily, however, it 
more of the attention of medical men, and | too often happens that the friends of the pa- 
the pubiic in general, than it has ever here- tient, through mistaken kindness or false 
tofore, in this country, been able to obtain: pride, suffer the most propitious period for 
its importance is more fully understood, and | affecting a cure to pass by, before they con- 
the claims of such institutions, while they are sent to his removal to a public institution, 
more closely canvassed, are also more justly which he at last enters, when either his ener- 


Stationary, . 












the following synopsis of the cases in the 
Asylum, third month, Ist, 1836, and those re- 
ceived within the past year; hoping that in 
all other similar institutions a like course will 
be pursued. 


portant to medical men and similar institu- 
tions, for the sake of brevity we omit.] 





[Here follows the table, which, although im- in 


appreciated. | gies have become exhausted by unrestrained 


Insanity, in its various forins and degrees, ‘indulgence, or he has become too violent to 
has its origin in some disturbance of the | be managed at home. 


brain, either structural or functional—which | To the Managers, 8d mo. 1st, 1937. 


Cartes Evans, Visiting Physician, 
Rost. R. Porter, Resident Physician. 





* Nearly all of these are cases of many years stand- | 


+ Three of these have been deranged upwards of ten 
years. 
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me my present situation; I have had it but a 
week. To-day I should, without your help, 
have lost it. My wife, my children, would 
have been exposed to all the horrors of want ; 
they would have been deprived of a husband 
and a father; for never, no, never, could I 
have survived the ruin I had brought upon 
them! It is you who have saved us all ; hea- 
ven will reward you.” 

While he thus spoke, he rummaged in his 
pockets and drew out some francs. ‘“ This is 
all [ have; tis very little ; but tell me where 
you live, and to-morrow—” “Not a far- 
thing,” interrupted they, with one voice ; and 
one of them added, “ Stop a bit, let me talk 
to my comrades.” ‘They stepped aside for a 
moment ; I followed them with my eyes, and 
saw that they listened to their companion 
with emotion.—“* We are all of a mind,” 
said he, returning with them; “ yes, iny | 
friend, if we have been serviceable to you, 
you have also been the cause of our good 
fortune ; it seems to me that we ought to 
share with you what Heaven has sent us 
through your means. My companions think 
so too, and we are going to divide it into four 
equal shares.” 

The porter would have remonstrated, but 
his voice was drowned by the acclamations of 
thespectators, ‘Generous fellows !”—* Much 
good may it do you!”—‘ The same luck to 
you !”—-resounded from every mouth. There 
was not one present but seemed as happy as 
if he or she were about to participate in the 
contents of the box. .The money was di- 
vided, and in spite of his excuses the porter 
was forced to take his share. 

The generous divers went their way; the 
crowd began to disperse ; but the porter still 
lingered, and I had the curiosity to remain, 
in order to watch his motions. He approached 
the little violet girl. “ Ah! my dear,” cried 
he, “ what do I not owe you? but for you it 
had been all over with me. My wife, my 
little ones, must thank you.” “ Ma foi! it is 
worth mentioning. Would you have had me 
stand by and see you drown yourself?” “ But 
your courage, your strength! could one have 
expected it from so young a girl?” “ Ah! 
there is no want of strength where there is 
good will.” ‘And nobody ever had more 
of that. Give me six of your boquets, my 
dear ; my children are so fond of violets, and 
they never have prized any as they will do 
these.” 

She twisted a bit of thread round six of 
her fairy nosegays, and presented them to 
him. He deposited them carefully in his 
bosom, and slipped something into her hand ; 
then, without waiting to hear her acknow- 
ledgments which she began to pour forth, took 
to his heels as if his bag had been made of 
feathers. 

The girl looked after him with pleasure 
sparkling in her eyes. ‘“ What will you take 
for the rest of your nosegays?” said I, going 
up to her. ‘“ Whatever ‘you please to give 

me,” cried she, with vivacity; “for that 
good man’s money will burn my pocket till I 
get home to give it to my mother. Oh! 

, how glad will she be to have all that, and 

still more so when she knows why it has been 
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given me.” The reader will easily believe 

that my purchase was speedily made; the 

good girl’s purse was something the heavier 
for it; and I had the pleasure of thinking 
that I contributed, in a small degree, to re- 
ward the goodness of heart which she had so 
unequivocally displayed. She hastened home 
with her little treasure, and I to my lodging 
to put the violets into water, promising my- 
self, as I did so, to be a frequent customer to 
the little nosegay girl of the Pont Neuf. 


NEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


The following extracts from the English | 
translation of a late German work, by Dr. 
Augustus Neander, on the history of the pri- 
mitive ages of Christianity, may not be de- 
void of interest to the readers of “The 
Friend.” They are taken from detached por- 
tions of the work, and afford a pretty fair 
specimen of the spirit which pervades this 
truly interesting book. The near approach 





preach the power and grace of Him, who 
had called them from the kingdom of dark. 
ness into his wonderful light, and their whole 
life was to be a continued priesthood, a Spi- 
ritual serving of God, proceeding from the 
affections of a faith working by love, and also 
a continued witness of their Redeemer. Comp. 
1 Pet. ii. 9. Rom. xii. 1., and the spirit and 
connection of ideas, throughout the whole 
epistle to the Hebrews. And thus also the 
furtherance of God’s kingdom, both in ge. 
neral and in each individual community, the 
furtherance of the propagation of Christianity 
among the heathen, and the improvement of 
each particular church, was not to be the 
concern ofa particular chosen class of Chris. 
tians, but the nearest duty of every individual 
Christian. Every one was to contribute to 
this object from the station assigned to him 
by the invisible head of the church, and by 
the gifts peculiar to him, which were given 
him by God, and grounded in his nature—a 
nature which retained, indeed, its individual 


which the author makes in many of his senti-| character, but was regenerated and ennobled 


ments to the principles of our own Society, 
without any apparent knowledge that those 
sentiments are distinctly advocated by any 
religious body at the present day, is not a 
little remarkable. M. 
“The formation of the Christian church, 
being derived from the peculiarities of Chris- 
tianity, must essentially differ from that of all 
other religious unions. A class of priests, 
who were to guide all other men under an 
assumption of their incompetence in religious 
matters, whose business it was exclusively to 
provide for the satisfaction of the religious 
wants of the rest of mankind, and to form a 
link between them and God, and godly things ; 
such a class of priests could find no place in 
Christianity. While the Gospel put away 
that which separated man from God, by 
bringing all men into the same communion 
with God through ,Christ, it also removed 
that partition-wall which separated one man 
from his fellows, in regard to his more ele- 
vated interests. ‘The same High Priest, and 
Mediator for all, by whom all being recon- 
ciled and united with God, become themselves 
a priestly and spiritual race! One heavenly 
King, Guide, and Teacher, through whom all 
are taught from God! one faith! one hope! 
one Spirit, which must animate all! one ora- 
cle in the hearts of all!—the voice of the 
Spirit which proceeds from God! and all citi- 
zens of one heavenly kingdom, with whose 
heavenly powers they have already been sent 
forth, as strangers in the world! When the 
apostles introduced the notion of a priest 
which is found in the Old Testament into 
Christianity, it was always only with the in- 
tention of showing, that no such visible dis- 
tinct priesthood, as existed in the economy of 
the Old Testament, could find admittance into 
that of the New; that, inasmuch as free ac- 
cess to God and to heaven was once for all 
opened to the faithful by the one high priest, 
Christ, they had become, by union with Him 
himself, a holy and spiritual people, and their 
calling was only this, namely, to consecrate 
their whole life, as a sacrifice of thanksgiving 


by the influence of the Holy Spirit. There 
was here no division into spiritual and worldly, 
but all, as Christians, in their inward life and 
dispositions, were to be men, dead to the un- 
godliness of the world, and thus far departed 
out of the world ; men animated by the Spirit 
of God, and not by the spirit of the world. 
The peculiar and prevailing capabilities of 
Christians, as far as they were sanctified and 
consecrated by this Spirit, and employed by 
it as the organs of its active influence, became 
charismata, or gifts of grace. Hence the 
apostle St. Paul began his address to the Co- 
rinthian church, on the subject of gifts, in 
this manner, (1 Cor. xii.) “Once, when ye 
were heathen, ye suffered yourselves to be led 
blindly by your priests to dumb idols; ye 
were dead and dumb asthey. Now, while ye 
serve the living God through Christ, ye have 
no longer any such leaders, to draw you blindly 
by leading-strings. Ye have yourselves now 
the Spirit of God for your guide, who en- 
lightens you. Ye no more follow in silence, 
he speaks out of you; there are many gifts, 
but there is one Spirit.” Who shall arrogate 
that to himself, which the enlightened apostle 
ventured not to do, to be lord over the faith of 
Christians ? 

“The condition of the Corinthian church, 
as it is depicted in the epistles of St. Paul, 
deficient as it was in many respects, shews us 
how a Christian church should act ; how all in 
that church should mutually co-operate, with 
their mutual gifts, as members of the same 
body, with equal honour, supplying one an- 
other’s deficiencies. The office of a teacher 
was not here exclusively assigned to one or 
to more, but every one who felt a call to that 
office might address a discourse to the as- 
sembly of the church for the instruction of 
all. According tothe differences in the par- 
ticuiar natures of the individual Christians, 
who served as instruments to the working of 
the Holy Spirit, and by which the difference 
in the form of its manifestation among them 
was determined, the efficacy of this Spirit 
came forth, sometimes under acreative form, 


for the mercy of God’s redemption, and to|(as in the gift of prophecy,) sometimes, (as 
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in the gift of trying of spirits, or interpreta- 
tion,) as a power of receiving and judging. 
We hence find very great varieties and dif- 
ferences in the degrees of inspiration, and in 
the relation of the human to the divine 
among them ; sometimes the deep, reflecting, 
human spirit, prevailing ; and at others, while 
this is kept in the back-ground, the Spirit of 
God, in its omnipotence, outweighing it; and 
hereto we find the manifold degrees of the 
gift of tongues, down to the ordinary, regular 
gift of teaching. 

Now, although all Christians had the same 
priestly calling, and the same priestly right, 
and although there could not be any distinct 
class of priests in the first Christian church ; 


yet came forward as little as possible ina 
commanding manner, and endeavoured, as 
much as in them lay, to act with the free co- 
operation of the churches in ali the circum- 
stances which concerned the church, as 
we shall have occasion hereafter to notice 
more particularly. St. Peter and St. John, 
in their epistles, placed themselves in the same 
rank with the leaders of the church, instead 
of claiming to be the general governors of 
the churches over them. How difficult must 
it have been in the churches to find one 
| individea! who united in himself all the qua- 
lities requisite for the conduct of the affairs 
of the churches, and who alone possessed the 
confidence of all men. Far easier must it 


yet every church, as a society for establishing | have been to finda number of fathers of fami- 


and extending the kingdom of God, an union 
for the avowal of the same faith in word and 
work, for the mutual confirmation and anima- 
tion of this faith, for communion, and for the 
mutual furtherance of that higher life which 
flowed from this faith,—an union for these 
most lofty aims, must obtain a form and con- 
sistence proportioned to them; for, without 
this form, nothing can continue to exist among 
men. Christian churches stood still more in 
need of such an established order, since they 
must develope themselves, and make their 
progress in a world so foreign to them, and 
under the influence of such various sources of 
threats and disturbance, or at least, of afflic- 
tion. In every society, a certain government 
and conduct of the common interests, must 
exist. Those forms of government must have 
corresponded best in the spirit of Christianity 
and the purposes for which churches were 
formed, which were calculated the most to 
further the free development of Christianity 
in its influence on the outward conduct which 
proceeds from within, and also to further the 
collecting together and mutual efficacy of all 
individual powers and gifts. ‘The monarch- 
ical form of government would have too much 
tendency to repress and overwhelm the free 
development of different peculiarities, and to 
introduce a system by which one definite hu- 
man form should be stamped on every thing, 
instead of allowing the Spirit free choice to 
develope itsclf under a variety of human forms, 
and these mutually to lay hold of each other. 
It would too, probably, lead to a result, by 
which that which is human would be prized 
too highly, and one man have too much 
weight, so that he should become the centre 
around which every thing would gather itself, 
instead of the one invisible shepherd of all 
becoming the centre of all. How anxiously do 
the apostles strive to keep off such danger ! 
How much does the apostle St. Paul, in his 
first epistle to the Corinthians, insist on the 
free co-operation of all, that no one power 
or disposition might overwhelm the rest and 
reign triumphant! The apostles themselves, 
conscious as they were of that higher degree 
of illumination, which was necessary for them 
alone in their capacity of founders of the first 
church and teachers oi pure Christianity for 
all times, conscious as they were of a higher 
degree of authority and power, delivered to 
them by the divine Founder of the church 
himself, such as was given to no other men, 





lies in each church, whose peculiarities were 
calculated to supply each other’s defects in 
the administrations of the various offices, and 
of whom one might be entrusted with the 
confidence of one part of the community, and 
another with that of others. The monarch- 
ical principle in spiritual things accords ill 
with the spirit of Christianity, which con- 
|stantly points to the feelings of mutual need, 
and the necessity and blessing of common 
deliberation, as well as of common prayer. 
Where two or three are gathered together in 
the name of the Lord, there, also, he pro- 
mises, will he be among them.” 


(To be continued.) 





FILIAL PIETY. 


The following passage, from a discourse by 
Dr. Ogden, must be familiar to many of our 
readers, but it is one which imparts fresh 
pleasure on repetition, and by the young it 
cannot be read too often for their own sakes. 
The sermon in question is a memorable one, 
from the anecdote connected with it, and 
which we shall now relate. 

It is said that when Dr. Ogden had returned 
home, after pronouncing this discourse, he 
was followed by a young student of the Uni- 
versity, who had been one of his auditors, 
and who, having gained admittance to his pre- 
sence, cast himself on his knees before him, 
confessing the utter recklessness of his course 
of life, his deep ingratitude towards excellent 
parents, and his horror at the retrospect of his 
|own misdeeds, which must have occasioned so 
much misery to his family ; at the same time, 
expressing his thankfulness for that awaken- 
ing lecture, which had raised a spirit of con- 
trition within his soul, which would never let 
him rest till he had done his utmost to repair 
the evils of his past conduct, and effect a re- 
conciliation with his heavenly as well as with 
his earthly Father.* 

Stop, young man, we beg, a little, to look 
towards thy poor parents; think it not too 
much to bestow a moment’s reflection on 
those who never forget thee; recollect what 
they have done for thee ; remember all—all 
indeed thou canst not. Alas! ill had been 
thy lot, had not their care of thee begun 
before thou couldst remember or know any 
thing. 





* Hughe’s Memoirs of Dr. Ogden. 
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Now so proud, self-willed, inexorable, thou 
couldst then only ask by wailing, and move 
them with thy tears, and they were moved. 
Their hearts were touched with thy distress ; 
they relieved and watched thy wants, before 
thou knewest thine own necessities or their 
kindness. ‘They clothed thee; thou knewest 
not that thou wast naked ; thou askedst not 
for bread, but they fed thee ; and ever since, in 
short (for the particulars are too many to be 
recounted, and too many surely to be all utterly 
forgotten,) it has been the very principal en- 
deavour, employment, and studv of their 
lives, to do service unto thee. 

And remember, (for this too is of moment,) 
it is all out of pure unfeigned affection. Other 
friends mostly expect their civilities to be re- 
paid, and their kind offices returned with in- 
terest; but parents have no thoughts like 
these; they “seek not thine but thee.” 
Their regard is real, and hearty, and unde- 
signing; they have no reflex views on them- 
selves, no oblique glances towards their own 
interest. If by all their endeavours they can 
obtain their child’s welfare, they arrive at 
the full accomplishment of their wishes, they 
have no higher object of ambition ;—be 
thou but happy and they are so. 

And now, tell me, is not something to be 
done, I do not now say for thyself but them? 
If it be too much to desire of thee to be good, 
and wise, and virtuous, and happy, for thy 
own sake, yet be happy for theirs. ‘Think 
that a sober, upright, and, let me add, a re- 
ligious life, besides the blessings it will bring 
on thy own head, will be a catia of un- 
failing comfort to thy declining parents, and 
make the heart of the aged sing for joy. 

What shall we say? Which of these is 
the happier? The son that maketh a glad 
father, or the father blessed with such ason ? 

Fortunate young man! who hast a heart 
open so early to virtuous delights, and canst 
find thy own happiness in returning thy fa- 
ther’s blessing on hisown head. And happy 
father! whose years have been prolonged, 
not, as it often happens, to see his comforts 
fall from him one after another, and to be- 
come at once old and destitute, but to taste a 
new pleasure, not to be found among the 
pleasures of youth, reserved for his age; to 
reap the harvest of all his cares and labour 
in the duty, affection, and felicity of his dear 
child. His very looks bespeak the inward 
satisfaction of his heart. The infirmities of 
age sit light upon him; he feels not the trou- 
bles of life; he smiles at the approach of 
death; sees himself still living and honoured 
in the memory and the person of his son, 
his other dearer self, and passes down to the 
receptacle of all the living in the fulness of 
content and joy. H. M. 


MICROSCOPIC WONDER OF CREATION, 


Minute examination discloses occasionally 
prodigious accumulations of microscopic shells, 
that surprise us no less by their abundance 
than their extreme minuteness. ‘The mode in 
which they are sometimes crowded together, 
may be estimated from the fact that Soldary 
collected from less than an ounce and a half 
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of stone found in the hills of Casciana, in Tus- 
cany, 10,454 microscopic chambered shells. 
The rest of the stone was composed of frag- 
ments of shells, of minute spines of Echini, 
and of a sparry calcareous matter. 

Of several species of these shells, four or 
five hundred weigh but a single graia; of one 
species he calculates that a thousand indivi- 
duals would scarcely weigh one grain. He 
further states, that some idea of their diminu- 
tive size may be formed from the circum- 
stance that immense numbers of them pass 
through a paper in which holes have been 
pricked with a needle of the smallest size. 

Our mental, like our visual faculties, begin 
rapidly to fail us when we attempt to com- 
prehend the infinity of littleness towards which 
we are thus conducted, on approaching the 
smaller extremes of creation.—Buckland’s 
Bridgewater Treatises. 


THE SLAVE. 


It was a glorious sunset hour :—a scent 

Of rich perfume, from many a twisted wreath 

Of summer blossoms, clustering in their wild 
And free profusion, ‘neath a southern sky, 

Came on the evening breeze, and streams went by 
With a glad tone, and the hush’d birds came forth 
From the thick woods, and lifted up the voice 

Of their hearts’ mirthful music. Painted wings 
Were fluttering on the breeze, and the bees’ hura 
Made a glad melody.— 


At a hill’s foot, 
Beside a gushing stream, and ‘neath a clump 
Of close embowering trees, there stood a cot, 
At whose low door a mother sung to rest, 
With a sad lullaby, her infant boy. 


I, 


These southern climes are bright, are bright 
With their gorgeous summer flowers ! 
But I would my head might rest to-night 
In my own loved native bowers : 
They say this land is proudly blest 
All other lands above, 
But afar from here is the spot, that best 
In the wide, wide world I love. 


II. 


It may want the perfumed airs of this, 
It may want the glorious clime— 

But there is the thought of all the bliss 
Of my happy childhood’s time. 

Better to roam ‘neath burning skies, 
Upon wastes of desert sand, 

Than to load the air with slavery’s sighs, 
And to wear on your heart its brand. 


Ill. 


Rest, love, and eleep—for thine infant years 

Are a dream that knows no sorrow ; 
Too soon wilt thou waken to bitter tears, 

When manhood shall come like the morrow. 
Rest, love, rest !—for thou know’st not yet, 

What a fearful doom is o’er thee! 
That the name of slave on thy brow is set, 

And a life of wo before thee. 

E. M. Cuanper. 


SPRING. 

it is the season of gladness—exulting, 
abounding gladness. There is joy over all 
the face of the earth. Joy in the breeze and 
in the sunshine—in the springing of every 
green blade, and the unfolding of every 
blossom ; joy in the broad stretch of the 
smiling heavens ; joy over the mountain tops, 
and in the quiet depths of the “ green-haired 
valleys.” It is poured out on the air in the 


song of the birds, in the hum of the awakened 
insects, in the perfume of the thousand flowers. 
The fetterless streams have caught its influ- 
ence, and go carrolling along their pleasant 
paths, and tossing up their tiny waves to the 
smiling sunbeams. It is well for the human 
heart to be opened to these pleasant influences ; 
well to suffer them to steal in and perform 
their allotted ministering offices there, till: it 
is insensibly won from its wonted selfishness 
into a better and holier nature. If the glori- 
ousness and beauty of the creation declare to 





acceptably with us. Seldom, within the com. 
pass of our acquaintance with these annual 
solemnities, have we been so forcibly struck 
as on the present occasion, with the calm de. 
liberation and deep religious feeling with 
which, in so Jarge an assembly, composed of 
various classes from youth to old age, the 
concerns claiming attention have been con. 
sidered and determined upon. This was 
especially remarkabie in the case of a docu- 


|ment brought into view by the reading of the 


minutes of the meeting for sufferings, to wit: 


us, all over the earth, that God is love, they | an address to the citizens of the United States 


should also impress upon the heart, the sin- 
fulness of aiding, be it as indirectly as it may, 
in the oppression of his children. They 


on the subjects of slavery and the injustice 
which has been done to the aborigines of this 
land. ‘This interesting paper was considered 


should teach us sympathy for the miserable, | and acted upon in a quiet way, free from the 


and fill us with earnest desires for the moral 
and intellectual improvement of all the human 
race. They should speak to every bosom of 
the claims of the wronged slave, and bid every 
hand engage in the task of loosing his fetters. 
—E. M. Chandler. 


The Wife.—It is not unfrequently that a wife 
mourns over the alienated affections of her 
husband when she has made no effort herseif 
to strengthen and increase his attachment. 
She thinks because he once loved her he ought 
always to love her, and she neglects those at- 
tentions which engaged his heart. Many a 
wife is thus the cause of her own neglect and 
sorrow. The woman deserves not a husband’s 
love who will not greet him with smiles when 
he returns from the labours of the day ; who 
will not chain him to his home by the sweet 
enchantment of a cheerful heart. There is 
not One in a thousand so unfeeling as to with- 
stand such an influence and break away from 
such a home. 


A French writer says that “ the modest de- 
portment of those who are truly wise, when 
contrasted with the assuming air of the igno- 
rant may be compared to the different appear- 
ances of wheat, which, while its ear is empty, 
holds its head proudly, but as soon as it is 
filled with grain bends modestly down, and 
withdraws from observation.” 
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| The Yearly Meeting of our religious So- 
iciety for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, &c. held 
‘in this city, is now, (the 20th, when this sheet 
is closed for the press) in session ; commenc- 
ling on the morning of second day, the 17th 
,instant ; preceded as usual by the select meet- 
|ing of ministers and elders on seventh day, 
ithe 15th. The several weighty and important 
| coucerns of the church as they came in course, 
have thus far been proceeded in with a solid- 
‘ity and brotherly concord truly satisfactory 
,and encouraging. The number in attendance, 
of both sexes, is large, scarcely less, if at all, 
than the previous year, when it will be recol- 
lected the meeting was of unusual magnitude. 
Several Friends, ministers and others, with 
credentials from other yearly meetings, are 





least appearance of undue excitement, and 


finally sanctioned by the meeting with a 
/unanimity that was truly consoling, inducing 


the belief that the measure was owned by 
Him, who died for the salvation of all with- 
out distinction of nation or colour. In our 
next number we shall probably furnish addi- 
tional information respecting the proceedings 
of the meeting. 


The extracts furnished by one of our 
obliging contributors from the work of Nean- 
der, which we commence the insertion of to- 
day, it appears to us will be read with inte- 
'rest. Allowance must be made for occasional 
want of perspicuity, probably owing to de- 
fects in the translation, but the coincidence 
of views with those of the Society of Friends 
|is sufficiently apparent. 


| One of our kind friends left for insertion, on 
\a slip from a newspaper, the story of the 
Flower Girl and the Porter. Our readers, 
|some of them, may be incredulous as to the 
reality of the occurrence, but whether founded 
on fact or a mere fiction of the brain, it 
}cannot fail to be read with interest, and to 
stimulate the kindlier affections of the heart. 


The Annual Meeting of Haverford School 
| Association, will be held in the Committee 
Room of Friends’ Meeting house in Arch 
street, on 2d day, the 8th of 5th month next, 
|at 4 o’clock P. M. 

| Asranam L. Pennock, Secretary. 





Agent Appointed. 
Micajah Bates, Richmond, Virginia. 
Marnziep, at Friends’ mecting house, Evesham, New 


Jersey, on the 13th instant, Hincuman Hates to Re- 
Becca Lippincorr. 















~ 
Diep, on the 3d instant, in Bradford, Chester county, 
after a short illness, Lypta, wife of Merrick Embree, 
in the 69th year of her age. 

| in Baltimore, on the 13th ult., Hannan Coxe, 
daughter of the late James Carey. Having been earn- 
estly engaged in seeking a preparation for the king- 
dom of heaven, through the baptism of the Holy Spi- 
rit, and an interest in the atoning sacrifice of her Lord 
and Saviour, she was favoured to view the approach of 
death without alarm, observing a short time before her 

close, “ I believe there is nothing in my way.” 
‘ —_ 
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